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The Secretary Says: 

On January 1, 1948, the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the State Employment Services 
took over the Farm Placement Program which had 
been in the Department of Agriculture during the 
war. 

The desperate food shortage in Europe and the 
inflationary price pressures at home make the efli- 
ciency and success of this program a matter of the 
highest national and international importance. 

We must strengthen the Farm Placement Pro- 
gram. We must strengthen our ability to counsel 
workers in order that those with problems will be 
able to adjust vocationally in the proper directions. 
In our program for services to veterans, we should 
be certain that in all the local public employment 
offices there is adequate provision for employment 
counseling and selective placement for disabled 
veterans. 

It is also highly important that everything pos- 
sible be done by the Employment Service to facili- 
tate the placement into suitable jobs of the more 
than a million men and women veterans now 
attending schools and colleges. 

I promise my full support to the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service in its effort to promote employ- 
ment of all veterans. 

The future of the Employment Service depends 
on strengthening all of its programs to insure maxi- 
mum service to employers and all workers, includ- 
ing veterans, youth, older persons, handicapped 
persons, professional, skilled and unskilled. 
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Delegates attending the Secretary of Labor’s 
Annual Conference Labor Legislation on 
December 9 and 10 went on record in strongly 


on 






worded committee reports as favoring repeal of 
“restrictive”’ labor laws in the States, enactment 
of a minimum wage of at least 75 cents an hour, 
dimination of industrial home work, and other 
improvements in working conditions. 

Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach, in his 
address of welcome, pointed out that some 30 State 
legislatures in 1947 “passed legislation affecting 
labor unions in what euphemistically may be called 
a ‘restrictive’ sense.”’ For instance, he said, 14 
States passed anti-closed-shop laws restricting 
picketing and other strike activities; 11 outlawed 
secondary boycotts, and an identical number regu- 
lated labor conditions in public utilities. 

The 135 official delegates were composed of State 
Commissioners of Labor and officers of State AFL 
and CIO organizations, railroad brotherhoods, and 
ndependent unions. 



















Between committee sessions 
they heard speeches by Under Secretary David A. 
Morse, J. David Zellerbach, Pacific coast indus- 
trialist and American employer delegate to the 
International Labor Conference in Geneva last 
summer, and Forrest H. Shuford, commissioner of 
ibor of North Carolina, who also was a delegate 










it the Geneva conference. 






Five States Absent 






Only Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and 
uth Dakota were unrepresented at the con- 
ference. 







The delegates were divided into six committees 
‘hich prepared reports on: (1) Wages, hours, and 
ndustrial home work; (2) strengthening State 
labor Departments; (3) safety and health and 


orkmen’s compensation; (4) State industrial rela- 
tons; (5 








international labor standards (6) 
tild labor and youth employment. 

| Illness prevented United States Senator Elbert 
. Thomas, of Utah, from addressing the confer- 
lee. Copies of his address, however, were dis- 
inbuted to the delegates. 


> and 












NATIONAL CONFERENCE OPPOSES RESTRICTIVE LABOR LAWS 
Urges Ratification of ILO Constitutional Changes 


All of the speakers stressed the responsibility of 
the United States as a world power in building 
better labor standards for workers of all nations, 
declaring that labor organizations have long faced 
the threat of lowered standards from cheap labor 
in undeveloped countries. The broad objectives of 
the International Labor Organization to build a 
common minimum of world standards, it 
pointed out, will serve to reduce these fears. 

All of the committee reports were adopted. 
They included these recommendations: 


was 


Industrial Relations 


Committee on State Industrial Relations: Re- 
peal of all State legislation enacted detrimental to 
the rights of organized workers. 

Committee on Safety and Health—Workmen’s 
Compensation: That the several States should 
provide a basic labor law which places upon all 
employers the responsibility for providing safe 
and healthful work places; development of State- 
wide safety programs; adequate training for fac- 
tory inspectors, competent personnel to enforce 
safety and health regulations. 

Committee on Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment: A 16-year minimum age for all employment 
during school hours and at all times in manufac- 
turing, mechanical, and processing establishments; 
a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour week for minors 
under 18 with a meal or rest period of at least 30 
minutes between third and fifth hour of work; 
prohibition of night employment of children under 
16 between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. and minors 16 and 
17 years of age between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m.; 
prohibition of employment of minors under 18 in 
hazardous occupations; provision for at least 

double compensation in the case of minors injured 
while illegally employed. 

Committee on International Labor Standards: 
A program of information on the activities of the 
ILO and the relations of its standards to State 
laws. The committee believes, the report said, 


that ‘“‘Americans are in accord with such charac- 


teristic ILO conventions as the 1-day-of-rest-in-7, 







Front row, left to right: W. F. Metzger, Louisiana, 
Commissioner of Labor; Charles Sattler, West Vir- 
ginia, Commissioner of Labor; R. L. Gamble, South 
Carolina, Commissioner of Labor; B. F. Holbrook, 
Georgia, Child Labor Division, State Department of 
Labor; John Hopkins Hall, Jr., Virginia, Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry. Back row, left to right: 


Philip J. Piro, Louisiana, business representative, 
Sign & Pictorial Painters (AFL); Fritz Flebbe, Louisi- 


ana, business representative, International Brewery 


Workers; Forrest H. Shuford, North Carolina, Com- 
missioner of Labor; Al Denton, Louisiana, inter- 
national representative, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union; C. M. Burke, Mississippi, Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission; Ben T. Huiet, 
Georgia, Commissioner of Labor. 


workmen’s compensation provisions for industry, 
and the 15-year minimum age for workers in 
industry.”” 

Committee on Strengthening State Labor De- 
partments: Compulsory workmen’s compensation 
for accidents and occupational diseases ; unemploy- 
ment insurance for protection of all workers; health 
insurance for all workers; minimum-wage and max- 
imum-hour standards for all workers; adequate 
standards for prevention of child labor and_ pro- 
tection of young workers and provision for effective 
enforcement of such standards; provision for pub- 
lic employment agencies and regulation of private 


employment agencies; control and elimination of 


industrial home work; equal pay for comparable 


work; machinery for handling and, where possible, 


elimination of industrial disputes; the right of 


workers to organize and bargain collectively with- 


out fear of discrimination or coercion. 


An amendment from the floor of the conference 
advocating establishment of State bureaus of labor 
statistics, organized on a Nation-wide pattern, was 


overwhelmingly passed. 


Wages, Hours, Home Work 


Committee on Regulation of Wages, Hours, and 
Industrial Home Work: Constant vigilance and 
prompt action to guard against legislative raids on 
hard-won gains in both Federal and State labor 
standards; a minimum wage of at least 75 cents 
an hour under the Fair Labor Standards Aet, 
with industry committees empowered to raise 
minimums above this figure as conditions warrant 
inclusion in the coverage of the FLSA of more 
workers; a 5-year limitation on the right of workers 
to collect wages and overtime due under the act 
enactment of State minimum wage laws to cover 
workers not employed in interstate commerce; pre- 
vention of discrimination on the basis of age, sex, 
or race in the fixing of minimum wages; equal pay 
for women doing equal work; elimination of indus- 
trial home work through legislation; also the inelu- 
sion in minimum-wage legislation of authority te 
prohibit home work. 

Official delegates to the conference were 

Alabama; Jack Brock, president, and Hugh W. Brow 
secretary-treasurer, State Federation of Labor, Carey | 
Haigler, State director, CLO Organizing Committee; R, R 
Wade, director, Department of Labor. 

Arkansas: M. E. Goss, 
Labor; E. M. Milner, Department of Labor. 

California Everett <A, 
Accident Commission, Department of Industrial Relations 

Colorado Hallen, 


William I. Industrial Commission; George |! 


Robertson, State Federation of Labor; Frank Pechnih 


commissioner, Department of 


Corten, chairman, Industria 


George 3. Industrial Commissior 


Reilly, 


Colorado Industrial Union Couneil (CTO) 

Connecticut: Mrs. Margaret C. Driscoll, State Industria 
Union Couneil; John J. Egan, commissioner, Departm 
of Labor and Factory Inspection; J. 
State Federation of Labor; Henry L. Jean, vice president 


Lawrence O’Tool 


Connecticut CLO. 

Delaware John W. Lyons, vice president, Stat Ie 
tion of Labor: Marguerite Postles, Labor Commissi 
Beulah Derrickson and Gene Derrickson, Delaware C10 


«dera- 


Couneil. 

District of Columbia: Carrie L. Allgood, execu 
tary, and Mrs. Albert W. Atwood, chairman, 
Wage and Industrial Safety Board; C. F. Preller 
Central Labor Union; Fred C. Thomas, director 
trial safetv, Minimum Wage and Industrial Safet 
J. C. Turner, American Federation of Labor 

Florida: D. W. Millan, member, Industrial ¢ 


Georgia: Henry Chandler, secretary-treasu 
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Commissioner Harry C. Harper, New Jersey, stops for 
a chat with Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director, and Mrs. 


Helen Sater, of Women's Bureau. 


Seven from Washington State at conference. Left to 
right, seated: D. J. Mulholland, J. David Zellerbach, 
Max Wedekind. Standing: Dan Adair, Bob Mc- 
Clelland, E. M. Weston, and Secretary Schwellenbach. 


ration of Labor; Ben T. Huiet, commissioner, Depart- 
t of Labor; B. F. Holbrook, Child Labor Division, 
partment of Labor; Lucey Randolph Mason, Southern 
striet CLO 

nos; Mrs. Anna C, 
phone Traffic Union; Mrs. Jessie Dillas, vice president, 


Benscoter, pre sident, Illinois 
Telephone Traffic Union; Robert L. Gordon, 
partment of Labor; Sherdie C. Jones, repre- 
Labor; John McCann, 
sident, Progressive Mine W orkers of America; Maurice 


I I gout 


State Federation of 


secretary-treasurer, State Industrial Union 


incil; G. B. Steadman, chairman, Illinois Legislative 


itd, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; John J. Thulis, 


tary, Department of Labor; Charles Waters, legisla 
represent 


ative, Chicago Federation of Labor 
niana: Claude Beecktell, secretarv-treasurer, State 


January 1948 


William L. Connolly (left), Director, and Marshall 
Dawson, Division of Labor Standards, with Everett A. 
Corten (center), of Calif. Accident Commission. 


Four State commissioners of labor talk it over. Left 
to right: Charles Sattler, West Virginia; George W. 
Dean, Michigan; R. L. Gamble, South Carolina; and 
John Hopkins Hall, Jr., Virginia. 


CIO Council; Charles W. Kern, commissioner, Department 
of Labor; Neal W 
Union Council. 
Towa: Charles W 
Labor; Ira Lane, Des Moines Building Trades Couneil 


Edwards, president, State Industrial 


Harness, commissioner, Bureau of 


Kansas: P. G. Baird, labor commissioner; F. E. Black, 
Archie! 
Maddern, legislative representative, Labor Department 


secretary-treasurer, State Federation of Labor 


(. P. Richards, International Association of Machinists 
H. J. Yount, CLO representative, Labor Department 
Kentucky: Fred Foss, secretary-treasurer, State CIO 
Council. 
Louisiana; Al Denton, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union; Fritz Flebbe, International Brewery 
Workers; W. F. Metzger, commissioner, Department of 


Labor; Philip J. Piro, Sign and Pictorial Painters (AFL) 











Vaine: Marion Kk. Martin, commissioner, Department 
of Labor and Industry; Carl T. Russell, deputy commis- 
sioner, Department of Labor and Industry; R. B. Fitz- 
patrick, secretary-treasurer, Maine Industrial Union 
Council (CLO 

Varyland: J. David Cordle, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; Joseph F. DiDomenico, commissioner, Department 
of Labor and Industry; John Wlauzenberg, secretary, 
State CIO Council; George Willinger, president, Freight 
Drivers and Helpers Union (AFL); Mrs. Margaret W 
Kimble, deputy commissioner of labor 

Vassachusetts: Daniel J. Boyle, commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries; Kenneth Kelly, secretary- 
treasurer, State Federation of Labor; James Malvey, 
State Industrial Union Council; Hattie Smith, assistant 
commissioner, Department of Labor and Industries. 

Vichigan; George W. Dean, commissioner, Department 
of Labor and Industry; John Reid, secretary, State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Barney Hopkins, secretary-treasurer, 
Michigan Industrial Union Couneil (CIO); August Scholle, 
president, State CLO Council 

Minnesota: William Gydesen, business representative, 
St. Paul Trades Council; Leonard Johnson, labor concili 
ator; Arthur Ramberg, Industrial Commission; Milton 
Siegel, representative, UPWA-CI1O 

Vississippi: ¢ M. Burke, Unemployment Compensa 
tion Commission; W. TH. Hines, president, State Federa- 
tion of Labor; J. L. Pieree. Brotherhood of Railroad 
rrainmen, Mississippi Unemployment Compensation 
Commission; James Shelby, president, State Federation 
of Telephone Workers; Bob Starnes, CLO 

Missouri: Lon N. Irwin, direetor, Division of Industrial 
Inspection, 1 lepartment of Labor and Industrial Relations 
Carl Mitehell, State Board of Mediation; Vance Julian, 
chairman, State Board of Mediation 

Vontana: bk. C. Burris, Division of Labor and Publicity, 
Department of Agriculture, Labor and Industry 

Vebraska: Frank Cronin, regional director, CLO 

Veu Hampshire William H Rilev, commissioner, 

Sureau of Labor 

New Jersey Harry ( Harper, commissioner of labor; 
Alexander Barkan, executive secretary, State C1O. 

Vew Mexico: Alda k. Joiner, commissioner, Labor and 
Industrial Commission 

New York kdward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
Department of Labor: Harold Garno, secretary, Stat 
Industrial Union Council; W. F. Asart, assistant commis 
sioner of labor; Thomas F. Moore, Jr., and Mrs. Katherine 
S. Weidlich, Department of Labor 

Vorth Carolina: ¢ \. Fink, president, State Federation 
of Labor: Roy R. Lawrence, director, Textile Workers 


Union of America CTO Forrest H. Shuford, ecommis- 


sioner, Department of Labor; Lewis P. Sorrell, deputy 
commissioner of labor, Department of Labor 

North Dakota HI. R. \iartinson, deputy commissioner, 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. 

Ohio: William Lavelle, secretary-treasurer, State Indus- 
trial Union Couneil; Carl G. Nappi, Department of Indu 
trial Relations; W. J. Rogers, director, Department of 
Industrial Relations: Michael J. Lyden, president, and 








Philip Hannah, seecretary-treasurer, Ohio Federa 
Labor (AFL): Jacob Clavman, Ohio CIO Council 
Oklahoma: Dean Baugh, secretary, State Federatior 
Labor: Harlan Bell, Brotherhood of Railroad Tr mer 
Erwin D. Cotter, Communication Workers of Amerie; 
Joe Dernoncourt, regional director, ClO; J. Cline Hous, 


president, State Federation of Labor; Jim Hug! cor 
missioner, Department of Labor. 

Pennsylvania: Philip F. Bolen, Department of Lal 
and Industry; Harry Block, secretary, Pennsvyiva 


CIO; Harry Bover, State Industrial Union Counc 
Rhode Island: Arthur W Devine, presider Sta 


Federation of Labor; Antonio D. DiPinto, State | istria 


Union Council; Elizabeth Nord, Department of Lal 
Edwin Van Den Berghe, president, Industria! Trad 
Union; Eugene Thibeault, Industrial Trades U1 


South Carolina: Earle R. Britton, preside Stat 
Federation of Labor; Franz Daniel, director, State Cli 
and TWUA;: R. L. Buck Gamble, commissioner of lal 

Tennessee: John L. Hand, president, Tennessee Federa 
tion AFL; W. Kk. Jacobs, Sr., commissioner al 
Harold S. Marthenke, acting executive secretary asur 


Tennessee State Industrial Union Couneil (CLO 
Teras: W Don Ellinger, president, State I[ndustr 
Union Council; William Harris, president, State Federat 
of Labor: J. J. Hickman, seecretary-treasurer, State h 
trial Union Couneil; M. B. Morgan, commissioner 
O. L. Steifer, chief deputy, Bureau of Labor Statisties 
Utah: Dan Edwards, State Industrial Conmmiss 


Clarence Palmer, president, State ClO Council. 





Vermont: Howard Armstrong comimissione! 
ment of Industrial Relations; Daniel Dvshlevich, secretar 
treasurer, State Industrial Union Council; Alb« Fras 
deputy commissioner, Department of Industrial Relat 

Virginia: John Hopkins Hall, Jr,  commiss 
Department of Labor and Industry; J. Fred lirehn 
director, Apprenticeship Division, Department of La 
and Industry: Edith A. Woody, State Depar 


Labor and Industry Jack S. Smith, pres St 
Federation of Labor 

Washington: Dan Adair, supervisor of safe ey 
ment of Labor and Industries: Bob MeClelland, super 
of mediation, Department of Labor and Indu D 


Mulholland, supervisor of industrial relations, Depar 
of Labor and Industries: -Max Wedekind, State ¢ 
Council: | M. Weston, president, State Fede 
Labor 

West Virginia: | \. Carter, president, Stat I 
of Labor; Charles Sattler, commissioner, Depat 
Labor: Ceeil Urbaniak, United Mine Workers of A 
John Dean, State Federation of Labor 

Wisconsin: Maud Swett. field director, Wome i 
Labor Department; Herman Steffes, president, Sate 
Council 

Wyoming: David B. Gilfillan, commissioner 
of Labor and Statisties 

Hawaii: Ruth W. Loomis, acting director, Depart 
of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Puerto Rico: Guillermo Atiles Moreu, ma 
Insurance Fund; Francisco Verdiales, direct 


tion Service, Department of Labor. 
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Events of the 12 months have demonstrated 





the individual 


earners and the whole economy, is to bring about 


continued prosperity for 






a more stable balance between prices and wages, 





Secretarv of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach says in 





his report to Congress for the fiscal year 1946-47. 





While the over-all picture is one of prosperity 





employment passed the 60-million mark in June 





1947 and civilian goods and services Were being 





produced at the rate of 225 billion dollars annual- 
lV the 





Secretary finds that the rising cost. of 





ving has made it increasingly difficult for mil- 





ions of families to maintain their standard of 





HVINg 





Labor, organized and unorganized, he 





reports, 





contributed its share to the conditions that made 





60 million jobs possible by the moderate and peace- 





il nature of most wage adjustments. 






Peace in Industry 





‘In marked contrast with the preceding vear, 





ibor-management relations during the fiscal vear 





47 were characterized for the most part by the 





eaceful negotiation of union contracts and the 





woidance of large or lengthy work stoppages,” 





Secretary Schwellenbach says. 





‘Measured on the basis of estimated total work- 





g time, the days lost at plants or establishments 





rectly involved in strikes averaged well under 1 





ercent 





‘Perhaps the most important single factor in the 





sumption of more peaceful and stable relation- 





ps between labor and management, following 





¢e turbulence of the reconversion period, was the 





turn to normal peacetime bargaining practices 





ised on the usual processes of free collective 





gaming.’ 





The Seeretary of Labor pays tribute in the re- 
ort to the part that the United States Concilia- 
on Service, which was taken out of the Depart- 






ent August 22, 1947, by a provision of the Labor 
lanagement Relations Act of 1947, 
us successful 





played “in 





return to our traditional 





prew ar 





‘ystem of direct negotiations between the represen- 
He cites the 
et that the Conciliation Service participated in 





tives of workers and employers.” 





ore than 16,700 controversies during the fiscal 


’ 
January 1948 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT HITS AT PRICE-WAGE IMBALANCE 
Attributes Labor Peace to Free Collective Bargaining 


that our greatest need, from the standpoint of 


wage 


year and that “‘out of this number not one in five 
was or became a work stoppage.”’ 
“In the effocts of labor 


management to stabilize their relations resulted 


many instances, and 
in the negotiation of agreements for more than 
the 


states. “Thus, 2-vear contracts were signed cover- 


customary year’s period,” the Secretary 
ing most of the steel industry and parts of the 
automobile, metals, and farm machine industries 

“As a general rule, contracts negotiated during 
the past vear preserved union security provisions 
which were developed during the war. In some 
cases, health and welfare benefits or other pro- 
visions pertaining to the present or future security 
of the individual worker were written into agree- 
ments.’”’ 


rm 
Che 


tionship between prices and wages which followed 


report traces the month-by-month  rela- 
the lapse of the price-control law in June 1946 
followed 


rapid in the history of the United States, the 


Price increases which were the most 
Secretary of Labor points out, adding that ‘“‘wages 
also increased steadily during the vear but the 
gains wece more than offset by the deterioration 
of purchasing power resulting from higher living 


costs. 


Real Earnings Declined 


“For example, although the average factory 
$45.31 in 


June 1946 to $49.33 in June 1947. it brought him 


worker’s gross weekly pay rose from 
less in goods and services at the end of the veat 
than at the beginning,” the Secretary reports 
“By June 1947 the weekly take-home pay after 
taxes of the average factory worker bought about 
5 percent less in goods and services than it did in 
mid-1946 and just about as much as it did in the 
early months of 1942. Thus, the increase in living 
costs erased all of the gains of the 1946 


of the 


17 wage 


increases and a great part earners’ 
gains since Pearl Harbor.”’ 


ry 
Che 


tions of the Department of Labor to full employ- 


wage 


report discusses the significant contribu- 


ment and the high-level production of civilian 


coods, and to a wider understanding of the real 


impact of the price-wage relationship on our 


economy and on the everyday problems of the 


Nation’s wage earners. 









New NLRB Cases Filed 
Double in November 


Incoming cases to the National Labor Relations 
Board are increasing in number. In the 60 days be- 
tween August 22, when the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 became effective, and Octo- 
ber 22, 1,200 were filed. In November alone, 1,300 
were filed. 

About 40 percent of the 2,500 cases docketed in- 
volve charges of unfair labor practices against em- 
ployers or unions. The remaining 60 percent were 
petitions requesting elections for the choice of a 
bargaining representative or to authorize a union 
shop. 

Union-shop cases poured in fast during late Nov- 
ember and December. In union-shop elections con- 
ducted, over 90 percent of those voting were in 
favor of union security. 


Increase Expected 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog, of the NLRB, pre- 
dicted that the number of cases now flooding the 
regional offices “will be a mere trickle by compari- 
son with the inflow as more and more unions come 
into compliance with the act.” 

Herzog, who usually asks questions, found con- 
ditions reversed when he spoke at the University of 
Minnesota’s Institute on Labor Laws. The Insti- 
tute was held at the request of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

What, he was asked, happened to the 4,000 cases 
pending before the Board on August 22, when the 
Labor-Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act 
became effective? 


Foremen's Cases Out 

A third of these cases, he declared, had been dis- 
posed of by December 1. Many involved foremen’s 
applications for union recognition, which, since the 
Supreme Court’s decision holding unions of fore- 
men ineligible for NLRB processes, the Board has 
thrown out. 

Most of the new cases, Herzog said in reply to 
another question, involve the issuance of com- 
plaints and requests for injunctions. All of these, he 
explained, are within the independent jurisdiction 
of the Board’s General Counsel. He added that 
most of the new functions of the Board itself are 
judicial, and their views on the applicable law 
carry weight only after cases which come up to 


them on appeal. 


McComb Intensifies 
Safety, Health Inspections 


An intensified safety and health inspection pro- 
gram under the Public Contracts Act has beep 
announced by Wm. R. McComb, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Diyi- 
sions, Department of Labor. 

With funds specially provided by Congress for 
the 1948 fiscal year, the Divisions have added four 
safety engineers to direct field inspectors They 
are conducting ‘“‘refresher’’ courses for the field 
force in each of the Divisions’ nine regions with 
the cooperation of other Federal, and municipal 
State, and industrial safety and health experts, 


Contract Provisions 

The Public Contracts Act, which is applicable 
to Government supply and material contracts in 
excess of $10,000, requires that no contract may by 
filled ‘in any plants, factories, building, or sur- 
roundings or under working conditions which ar 
insanitary or hazardous to the health and safety 
of employees engaged in the performance of sai 
contracts.’ In 22 States, the Divisions have co- 
operative agreements whereby State safety and 
health departments make inspections, and compli- 
ance with State standards is accepted as meeting 
the requirements under the Public Contracts Act 
In the remaining States, the Divisions make thei 
own inspections, concurrently with inspections for 
compliance with requirements of other provisions 0! 
the Public Contracts Act and the wage and hourlax 


Director Appointed 

Louis M. Wolford is in charge of the intensified 
inspection program. He came to the Divisions 
from the Corps of Army Engineers, where for 6 


years he was civilian chief of the safety branch o! 
New 


Prior to that he was associated with the Fidelity 


the Corps’ England Division, at Bostot 
and Casualty Co. of New York, and with th 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh. 4 
member of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers, Wolford studied at the Carnegie Institut 
of Technology. 

Safety engineers who will assist Wolford art 
Arthur E. Orne, who will cover eastern inspect! 
activities from Birmingham; Bernard J Collerat 
Central States, from Chicago; and James M 
Cobb, who will direct southwestern and westel™ 
States activities from Dallas. 
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Recommendations of a monthly salary ranging 
from $200 to $500 per month have been made to 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions as the dividing line between covered and 
exempt white-collar workers under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

At present a salary of $200 per month for ad- 
ministrative and professional employees and $30 
a week on a salary basis for executives are among 
the prerequisites for exemption. 

The Divisions are conducting a series of public 
hearings on proposals to revise present regulations 
governing executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees, outside salesmen, and_ local 
retailing types of personnel, and the requirements 
for their exemption from minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the act. The hearings began 
in December and will continue in January. 


Other Changes Proposed 

A number of other changes to clarify and sim- 
plify the regulations were proposed in the notice 
of hearing, and interested parties were invited to 
omment upon them. The hearing is open for 
consideration of any other suggestions by inter- 
ested parties to improve the regulations, which 
iave not been changed in any basic way since 1940. 
The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO) proposed a revision of regulations 
part 541) so that any salaried employee earning 
ess than $500 a month be paid time and one-half 
or overtime hours of work. Joseph Dermody, 
iternational representative, said that the $200 
tuning point between clerical employees and 
ulministrative and professional employees was 
*t too low in 1940, and that changes in such 
actors as the cost of living now warrant a much 
higher exempt salary level. 

Dermody’s own recommendation was termed 
ompletely fantastic and unrealistic”’ by Robert 
lee Boyd, spokesman for the Associated Tobacco 
Manufacturers. Similar opinions were voiced by 
ther industry spokesmen. 

Boyd, however, recommended a monthly sal- 
ty of $250 as the dividing line for executive as 
Well as administrative and professional employ- 


PPS, 


Frieda S Miller, Director of the Women’s 
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WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS TESTIFY ON WHITE-COLLAR EXEMPTIONS 
Proposed New Salary Yardsticks Range up to $500 Monthly 


Bureau, Department of Labor, recommended a 
sum between $325 and $350 per month as the 
yardstick for determining exemptions and that 
the criterion as to time employed on nonexempt 
work be 8 hours per week instead of the present 
20 percent of weekly hours worked. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL), through Wilbur Daniel, assistant 
research director, proposed a minimum weekly 
salary of $100 or its monthly equivalent for exemp- 
tion of executive, administrative, and professional 
employees and that 1 hour a day be substituted 
for the present 20 percent nonexempt work test 
If, however, present salary distinctions are to be 
maintained, Daniel favored making the salary 
qualification for executive higher than for admin- 
istrative employees, contrary to present regula- 
tions. He presented figures to show that in many 
instances office boys now earn $44 a week and 
contrasted this to the $30 weekly minimum salary 
requirement for exemption of an executive 


Price Increase Feared 


Lloyd B. Gruman, Jr., of the Heating, Piping 
and Air Conditioning Contractors National Asso- 
ciation contended that members of his organization 
could not pay minimum salaries of $500 a month 
without hampering operations or raising prices 
so much they would be priced out of the market. 
Objection to the proposal to limit exempt em- 
ployees to a maximum of 8 hours a week in non- 
exempt work instead of the present 20 percent 
was voiced by George F. Eaton of the National 
Tool and Die Manufacturers Association and 
others. 

Walter E. De Bruin of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. legal staff suggested that any changes 
in the definitions of executive, administrative, and 
professional employees should recognize a salary 
in excess of $200 a month as presumption of an 
exempt status. K. T. Ammerman of the Borg- 
Warner Corp. said the 8-hour limitation instead 
of the 20 percent is acceptable. 

More than 130 industry and labor organizations 
and institutions have filed notices of appearance 
with Administrator Wm. R. McComb, while some 
60 statements in lieu of appearances are in the 
record for consideration. 













































EMPLOYERS LEARNING HANDICAPPED PERSONS ARE GOOD WORKERS 


468,000 Placements Since VJ-Day Include Many Veterans 


Employer acceptance of handicapped workers 
in jobs that they are qualified to perform has 
sharply increased in the last 3 years, the Federal 
Interagency Committee for the Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped was informed at its 
last 1947 meeting. 

Edward L. Keenan, chairman of the Committee 
and Deputy Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, reported that, for the 3-year period, 
October 1, 1945, to October 1947, job placements 
of handicapped workers by the Employment Serv- 
ice totaled 468,000. Placements in October 1947 
totaled 30,700, of which 18,200 were for disabled 
veterans. 

Keenan informed the Interagency Committee 
that the backlog of handicapped veterans actively 
seeking jobs had dropped from 180,000 in Novem- 
ber 1946 to 92,000 in November 1947. He also 
reported that the number of nonveteran handi- 
capped job applicants registered with local public 
employment offices is lower than at any time since 
Japan was defeated. 

USES reports from its 48 affiliated State em- 
ployment services show that, in spite of the prog- 
ress made during the last 3 years, there still is a 
major problem insofar as employment of the 
handicapped is concerned, Keenan said. 

Widespread educational programs in the States 
and localities regarding the numbers of handi- 
capped persons and the work they are able to do 


when properly placed in jobs has been responsible 


for the increase in placements, Keenan informed 
the Committee. 


Employers Receptive 

Throughout the Nation, NEPH Week found the 
public, and particularly employers, receptive to 
employment of the handicapped. In many com- 
munities, employer-forums, institutes, and similar 
activities resulted in actual job placements of 
handicapped persons. 

State employment service directors in their re- 
ports to USES on the results of NEPH Week, 
stressed that the use of local committees in bring- 
ing together civie groups, veterans, labor, and 
other community organizations has done much to 
broaden the public mind concerning the problem 
of the handicapped. 


Nimble fingers and a good mind substitute for a pair 
of eyes. The young woman in this photo is completely 
blind. Nevertheless she is a competent film inspector 
in a large eastern chemical plant. 


In one State, employers formed teams to vis 
other employers to “sell’’ them on employment 
the handicapped. 

In another State, labor unions voluntarily agre 
to the extension of apprenticeship agreements | 
include additional handicapped workers. 

Special paid classes for the training of hand: 
capped workers in power sewing-machine open: 
tion were established in the public schools in ot 
State. 

A majority of the States had official State-wi 
committees set up by Governors or established « 
an interagency basis. In some States, the Gor 
ernors provided personal leadership for the week 
various ways, including radio appearances. 


Morse, Kmetz, Ching 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate on December 16, 1947, confirmed| 
Presidential appointments of David A. Morse ' 
be Under Secretary of Labor, John T. Kmetz to 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Cyrus 5. Chit 
to be Director of the Federal Mediation and Co! 
ciliation Service. All three nominations had be 
unanimously approved by the Senate Labor #! 
Public Welfare Committee after a brief hearit? 
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The Tennessee Valley Authority, since 1936, 
has been engaged in the formal training of appren- 
tices in the skilled trades, the Apprentice-Training 
Service, United States Department of Labor, 
reported. 

Since 1938, when the various project training 
programs were brought together under the co- 
ordinative administration of the TVA’s Personnel 
Department, the program has been operated in 
accordance with standards recommended by ATS. 

The TVA apprenticeship program has three 
major features: 


Produces Supervisors 

1. It produces craftsmen and supervisors it 
needs and has a group of more highly trained 
persons in the States in which it operates than 
lived there before the project commenced. (TVA 
operates in Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

2. It maintains the high training standards 
orginally adopted. 

3. It fosters effective voluntary cooperation 
between the TVA management and unions on the 
apprenticeship program. 

From the inauguration of the program in 1936 
to December 1, 1947, 541 apprentices completed 
their training and have been employed. Many of 
thm have become foremen. At present, 205 
apprentices are in training. Of these, 141 are 
veterans 

Apprenticeship programs have been set up for 
the following crafts: Auto-body repairman, boiler- 

aker, bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, gas and 
Diesel mechanic, lineman (construction), lineman 
maintenance), machinist (construction), machin- 

maintenance), office-appliance repairman, 
imter, plumber, sheetmetal worker, steamfitter, 
‘whstation electrician (maintenance), ironworker 
hemical engineering department), and iron- 
orker (construetion). 

For each of these crafts comprehensive appren- 
ceship standards have been adopted and put into 
metice. The terms of apprenticeship range from 
‘00 hours for ironworkers (construction), to 

00 hours for substation electrician (mainte- 
ice 


The top policy body is the TVA Central Joint 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING DEVELOPS TVA SKILLS AND SUPERVISORS 
Maintains High Standards Established by Federal Council 


Council on Apprenticeship, which is equally repre- 
sentative of management and labor. The unions 
represented by the labor members on this com- 
mittee are: Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers; 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers; International Association of 
Machinists; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; International Hod Carriers’, Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union; International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association; International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers; Opera- 
tive Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association; United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners; Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union; International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers. 

The International Association of Bridge, Strue- 
tural and Ornamental Lron Workers is not repre- 
sented on the Joint Council for Apprenticeship, 
but operates under terms of the Emplovee Rela- 
tionship Policy adopted in 1935 by TVA. 


Offers Example 


“Asa Federal corporation, the TVA is conducted 
along efficient business lines in which the usual 
requirements of maximum production with mini- 
mum costs apply,”’ William F. Patterson, ATS 
Director, said. “The training program under 
which the TVA has worked out over a period of 
years may therefore legitimately be offered as an 
example of what a major private business estab- 
lishment can and should do in the training of its 
apprentices.” 

“Much of the suecess of the TVA apprenticeship 
program is due to the excellent cooperation for the 
development of skilled workers existing between 
the management at TVA and the unions with 
he added 

A comprehensive study was made last vear by 
ATS of the TVA apprenticeship program 


which it has bargaining agreements,” 


Copies 
of the report on this study may be obtained from 
the Apprentice-Training Service, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C 















































































































































































































































































































USES LAUNCHES EXPANDED FARM LABOR RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


48 State Employment Services, Employer Councils, To Cooperat: 


An expanded farm labor program administered 
by the United States Employment Service and its 48 
affiliated State Employment Services, was launched 
January 1 on the termination of the Emergency 
Farm Labor Supply Program of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Careful planning by USES and State Employment 
Service officials preceded the introduction of the 
new and expanded program for aiding farmers, 
processors, and producers to meet their 1948 food 
goals. 

As a 


ment responsibilities, the Employment Service local 


result of the return of farm labor recruit- 
offices now serve all employers of agricultural and 
nonagricultural labor. 

The newly launched program is using the facilities 
of the Nation-wide system of 1,800 full-time and 
2,700 part-time local public employment offices. 
Approximately 80 percent of these local offices are 
in or adjacent to agricultural areas, Robert C 
Goodwin, director of USES, pointed out. 

Prior to the launching of the new farm labor 
program, a division of farm placement was estab 
lished in the USES national headquarters, and State 
Employment Services assigned key staff members to 
farm worker recruitment duties. 

F. W. Hunter, USES regional director in Cali- 
fornia, where recruitment of farm labor is a major 
activity, was designated acting director of the new 
division by Goodwin. He is assisted by Walter Erb, 
formerly a field service USES representative. 


Advisory Councils 
The 


being carried out, Director Goodwin 


farm labor recruitment responsibilities are 
said, in close 
cooperation with various agricultural groups. Farm 
Advisory Councils, composed of representatives from 
farm organizations, processors, and other agricultural 
groups, are being established nationally and in each 
of the 48 States. These councils will assist the Em- 
ployment Service in obtaining the fullest possible use 
of the Nation’s agricultural labor resources. 

The Employment Service has developed intensive 
programs for local recruitment of farm workers, and 
for augmenting local labor resources when the need 
arises. These programs provide for the recruitment of 
workers in the local areas and for facilitating the 
movement of migratory workers. 


10 


Information stations will be maintained along th 
routes of migratory workers to help guide them { 
agricultural areas which need their services. May. 
ill be 
caref 
worker selection at the point of origin, and effectiveys 


mum employment for migratory workers 
vear-round objective of advance planning 


of current information on agricultural employment 

The plans of the Employment Service for 1948 jp. 
clude employment of students and city vacationists 
volunteer workers obtained through community o- 
ganizations, and for recruitment of seasonal! worker 
when necessary, from industry. 

Farm labor camps, maintained and operated by th 
Department of Agriculture, are being liquidated w.- 
cording to congressional mandate. 


Migratory Camps 

Preference in operation of the camps, by congres 
sional act, is given to public and semipublic agencies 
and to nonprofit associations of farmers who agree 
operate and maintain them as housing for migrant 
workers. 

Although the Employment Service has no 
thority or funds to initiate or conduct welfare service 
for migratory workers, it will encourage othe 
agencies to provide these facilities. 

Advance surveys indicate that the recruitment « 
1,948 agricultural workers will be as difficult, if no! 
more so, than in any previous peacetime year. Tot 
national employment is expected to be close to th 
postwar peak this summer, when seasonal demand 
are heaviest. 

The fact that the Employment Service will be abl 
to recruit from all segments of the Nation’s laba 
resources will aid in meeting seasonal demands. 

“With the return of the farm labor program to@ 
Employment Service, workers will find local pudl 
employment offices serving the entire labor market, 
said Goodwin. ‘Workers and employers in both a 
cultural and nonagricultural fields, as well as 
ployers in each, should benefit. The local office will 
the central point in each community for workers4 


apply for all types of jobs and for employers to obti 
help in recruiting all workers. This broader serv 
will provide a greater variety of job opportumtce 


workers and will prove of utmost importance to fa 
ers, agricultural processors, and other employes" 
the future,” he asserted. 
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0 | local labor at the height of harvest season. They follow the crops from State to State. 
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Basic hourly wage rates of union workers in the 
building trades in 75 cities advanced almost 15 
percent between July 1, 1946, and July 1, 1947, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Amounting to about 25 cents an hour, this in- 
crease brought the general level of minimum pay 
seales affecting more than 700,000 union trades- 
men to $1.91 an hour, 48 percent above the 1939 
average. 

The general 
creases in the cost of liv ing and demand for labor, 


upward movement reflects in- 
as well as union efforts to improve basic rates and 
working conditions. Strictly controlled during the 
war, Widespread wage rate increases occurred 
after VJ-day; the current annual gain, largest 
achieved through collective bargaining since 1920, 
followed the general decontrol directive of No- 
vember 9, 1946. 

Among the journeymen trades studied, average 
hourly rates on July 1, 1947, ranged from $1.89 
for composition roofers to $2.37 for bricklavers, 
representing an increase from the previous year 
for both groups. The spread be- 


effect for helper and 


of 16 percent 


tween high-low rates in 
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BUILDING TRADES WAGES INCREASE IN 75 CITIES 
Pay Level for 700,000 Union Workers Goes Up to $1.91 Hourly 


Increase in Wage Rates of Union Building Tradesmen 


Cents per Hour 
100 






laborer classifications was wider; minimun 


of composition roofers’ helpers averaged $1.10 
contrast to $1.63 for terrazzo workers’ helpers 
increases of 11 and 19 percent, respectivel 
However, over a fourth of the latter group, an 


also plasterers’ laborers, had a minimum wag 


rate of $1.90 or more an hour. Union rates of 


carpenters and building laborers, the two mos 
important crafts numerically, averaged $2. an 
Si .23. respectively. 

The 
New York City and Newark, New Jersey, con- 
high 


minimum wage rate than a union worker in oth 


average union tradesman employed 


tinued, as in previous years, to have a 





cities; in many trades he also had a shorter work- 
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The first postwar report on actual living costs 
of workers in 34 large cities was given Congress 





in December by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 





Labor Statistics. 





Clague reported to a subcommittee of the Joint 





Committee on the Economic Report the results of 2 
study undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 






ties in 1945 at the request of Congress, showing 





costs of living based on actual buying habits. 





In addition to the food and services budget 





figures, Clague presented a second total which also 





included necessary taxes, insurance, and occupa- 





tional expenses, which add from 8 to 12 percent 





to total living costs. 


















Range of Budget 


The total budget thus calculated ranges from 
$3,004 in New Orleans to $3,458 in Washington, 
D.C. as of June 1947. 

Dollar cost figures were also given for March 
of 1946, when the field price survey was begun. 

These figures are based on expenses for a family 
of four, including a male family head of 28, his 
si-vear-old wife who does cooking and house- 
work, a 13-year-old son and an 8-year-old daughter, 
both in school. The figures in the accompanying 
table may be converted into estimates of living 
costs for larger or smaller families as follows: 


Other-Sized Families 










For a family of two, multiply by .65; for a 
family of three, multiply by .84; and for a family 
f five, multiply by 1.14. 

An outstanding fact developed was that, if the 
three most expensive cities and the three least 
\pensive cities are dropped from the list, the range 
f difference among the remaining 28 cities is only 
bout $200 . 

Costs for food alone in March 1946 ranged from 
‘80 in New York down to $792 in Cincinnati; by 
June 1947 the range was from $1,095 in New York 
0 $1,000 in Cineinnati. 

An article describing the budget was printed in 
the November Labor Information Bulletin, and full 
etails of the budget and its figures will be printed 
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CITY WORKER’S FAMILY BUDGET RANGES FROM $3,004 TO $3,458 
Congress Gets BLS Figures Covering Parents, Two Children 


in the Monthly Labor Review for February and 
in a forthcoming BLS report. 

BLS, gives the 
estimated dollar cost of four-person city worker's 


The table below, prepared by 


family budget to provide family health, worker 
efficiency, nurture of children, and social partici- 
pation by all members of the family: 





June 1947 March 1946 
Goods and Tota Coeds and Tota 
services budget services budget 
Washington, D. C. $3,111 $3,458 $2,718 $2,985 
Seattle, Wash. 3,054 3,388 2,660 2,913 
New York, N. Y. 3,019 3,347 2,583 2,820 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 2,988 3,317 2,575 2,811 
Boston, Mass. 2,981 3,310 2,598 2,842 
Detroit, Mich. 2,974 3,293 2,578 2,813 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,973 3,291 2,535 2,761 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2,965 3,282 2,550 2,779 
Chicago, lil. 2,965 3,282 2,561 2,793 
San Francisco, Calif. 2,964 3,317 2,582 2,853 
Baltimore, Md. 2,944 3,260 2,565 2,797 
St. Louis, Mo. 2,928 3,247 2,580 2,824 
Mobile, Ala. 2,925 3,276 2,557 2,826 
Norfolk, Va. 2,919 3,241 2,563 2,804 
Memphis, Tenn. 2,912 3,220 2,524 2,750 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2,910 3,251 2,512 2,766 
Birmingham, Ala. 2,904 3,251 2,521 2,781 
Richmond, Va. 2,904 3,223 2,542 2,776 
Cleveland, Ohio 2,897 3,200 2,495 2,712 
Portland, Me. 2,894 3,200 2,511 2,735 
Denver, Colo. 2,870 3,168 2,494 2,711 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2,867 3,203 2,442 2,681 
Scranton, Pa. 2,866 3,163 2,422 2,623 
Savannah, Ga. 2,855 3,150 2,502 2,721 
Portiand, Ore. 2,854 3,161 2,521 2,748 
Atlanta, Ga. 2,853 3,150 2,475 2,691 
Buffalo, N. Y. 2,844 3,136 2,415 2,615 
Jacksonville, Fla. 2,843 3,135 2,466 2,677 
Manchester, N. H. 2,837 3,132 2,481 2,700 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2,830 3,119 2,467 2,678 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2,790 3,098 2,440 7,667 
Houston, Texas 2,746 3,020 2,345 2,532 
Kansas City, Mo. 2,739 3,010 2,405 2,603 
New Orleans, La. 2,734 3,004 2,381 2,573 







REDUCTIONS IN HOURS, PRICE RISES, OFFSET WAGE INCREASES 
Real Weekly Earnings in Factories Below VJ-Day 


Wage rates in manufacturing industry had ad- 
vanced almost 31 percent above VJ-day levels by 
September 1947, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 

The first postwar-year increases averaged 18 
percent for manufacturing as a whole; the second- 
year increases, 11 percent. The postwar reduction 
in working hours and late-shift work had partially 
offset the rise in rate levels, however, and weekly 
earnings showed an average increase in September 
of only 21 percent above the end-of-war average 

The rise in consumer prices had almost com 
pletely offset second-year wage increases and had 
reduced the effect of first-year rate increases to 
the point that the real value of wage rates in 
September 1947 was 3 percent above VJ -day levels, 


Some Changes in Wage Rates and Real 
Earnings—Aug. ’45-Sept. ’47 
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and real weekly earnings were lower than at VJ 
day by 4 percent. 


Individual manufacturing industry groups had 


experienced increases in wage rates ranging fron 
20 to about 44 percent, bat only 6 of the 14 indus 
try groups for which adequate data are availabl 
showed increases in real weekly earnings. The tey 
tile industries, with proportionately greater post 
war Wage-rate increases than other manufacturing 
showed a 10-percent increase in real weekly ean 
ings. The furniture and paper groups, where wag 
rates had increased by more than 40 percent 


showed gains in real weekly earnings of about 5 


percent over VJ-day, as did the apparel grow 
which had experienced a 26-percent increase 
wage rates. Shipbuilding showed a postwar d 
crease of almost 25 percent in the real value 
weekly earnings. A comparison of wage-rate i 
creases and changes in the real value of week! 


earnings is shown in the accompanying chart 


New Wage-Hour Ruling 
Affects Canning Storage 


A supplementary interpretation of section 7(/ 
of the Standards Act, 
conditions under which employees 
the canning industry may be exempt from the act: 
overtime provisions has been made effective | 
Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the Wage an 
Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions 

Employees who are engaged in handling, labe 


Fair Labor concerning 


certain 


ing, and casing canned fruits and vegetables, ev 
though they perform such activities in a storag 
place away from the cannery buildings, may ! 
within the exemption. To be exempt, such et 
ployees must perform this work ‘fas a necessil) 
incident to the canning of such commodities | 
their employer,” and the cannery building its 
and the storage place must be parts of the “sal 
place of employment.” This is an exemption fre! 
the overtime provisions only, and employees ¥! 
may be exempt under this supplementary it 
pretation must of course be paid at least 40 cet! 
an hour for each hour worked. 
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Statements delivered by Secretary of Labor 
L. B. Schwellenbach and Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Administrator Wm. R. McComb cli- 
maxed more than a month of hearings conducted 
by the subcommittee of the House Committee on 










Edueation and Labor studying the wage and hour 





law 





The two officials presented facts and figures to 





show the necessity of advancing the Nation’s low- 
paid workers from the “completely outmoded” 





level of 40 cents an hour established by Congress in 
1938. They urged “‘immediate’”’ 





adoption of a 75- 
cent minimum wage, which, according to the Bu- 






reau of Labor Statistics figures, is 





necessary to 





maintain the same relationship to general levels 





that the 40-cent minimum was when adopted. 
Schwellenbach’s 





while 
devoted almost exclusively to the minimum-wage 


Secretary testimony, 






provision of the law, included a recommendation 





at the overtime provision be left intact 
“Should the time 
loyment again threatens 





come W hen serious 





unem- 





economic struc- 





our 





ire,” the Secretary declared, *‘we shall be grate- 





ful for having on the statute books a law which 





ll serve to prevent the anomaly of men walking 





streets begging for work while other workers 





¢ being forced to work long and burdensome 





ours.” 






industry Committees 





With respect to the minimum-wage provision, 





e Secretary said: “I am appearing to propose an 





mediate increase of the minimum wage under 






e act to 75 cents an hour. Although it is 
probable in the foreseeable future that our 





dustries could not continue indefinitely to sus- 


un & 75-cent 





minimum 





wage, as a precaution 






guinst special situations that may develop in the 





vent of substantial decline in economic activity, 





am also recommending that the industry com- 





ttees, already provided for in the Fair Labor 





Nandards Act, be given authority to reduce the 






imimum wage for particular industries from 75 





its to 65 cents an hour when necessary.” 
that “‘a 
duction below 65 cents should not be permitted,” 





The Secretary warned, however, 





‘cause a minimum below that figure ‘would en- 






ger the whole purpose of a realistic minimum 
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SCHWELLENBACH AND McCOMB URGE MINIMUM WAGE OF 75 CENTS 
Secretary Testifies 40-cent Standard of 1938 Is Outmoded 










Unless such a floor is adhered to, the mini- 
mum wage will fail in its purpose of preventing 
collapses in the 
occurred in the past.”’ 


Child Labor 


Both the Secretary and Administrator McComb 
urged that the wage and hour law’s provisions 


wage. 


wage structures which have 


dealing with child labor be extended to correct 
defects 
administration. 


revealed through their 
The merely establishes a 
30-day ban on “‘the shipment” of goods which were 
produced by “oppressive” child labor, but to be 
effective in curtailing employment of minors, 
they pointed out, prohibition should be placed 
upon “the employment” of child 
labor as well. The officials asked also that the 
child labor provisions of the law be made appli- 
cable to establishments 


experience in 
law 


“oppressive” 


“engaged in commerce,”’ 
to augment its present application to establish- 
ments ‘producing goods for commerce.” 

McComb’s statement discussed administration 
of the wage and hour law generally. 

According to Administrator McComb, ‘“‘clarifi- 
cation of the present law is most needed” with 
respect to the number of “differing exemptions, 
each of which deals with the same general type of 
industries: the handling and processing of agri- 
cultural products.”” He said the exemptions are 
“baffling” to the industries affected, and urged 
the Congress “to simplify and to clarify”’ them. 

MeComb also proposed legislative solution for 
problems created by other exemptions “which have 
outlived their usefulness in their present form.”’ 
Among these was his recommendation that the 
minimum wage protection of the law be extended 
to seamen, who now are excluded from both the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions. Another 
proposal was that only those occupations among 
motor carrier employees for which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has established qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours be exempt from the 
Now, 


MeComb explained, there exists a sort of ‘“‘no- 


wage and hour law's overtime provision. 


man’s land” for drivers’ helpers, loaders, unload- 
the ICC 


ers, mechanics, ete., since has issued 


regulations only for drivers. 












Pulpwood Workers 
Minimum Age Now 18 


Minimum age for employment in most occupa- 
tions in the logging of pulpwood will be 18 years 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act beginning 
February 2, 1948. This will result from Secretary 
of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach’s revision of Hazard- 
ous Occupations Order No. 4, which previously 
applied only to occupations in saw-timber logging 
and sawmilling. 

By terms of the revised order, adopted after a 
public hearing held in Washington December 3, 18 
vears, rather than 16 years, becomes the minimum 
age for employment in occupations in the logging 
of pulpwood, chemical wood, excelsior wood, cord- 


wood, fence posts, and similar woods. 


Follows Investigation 

The order, originally effective in 1941, was 
revised by the Secretary following an investigation 
made by the Child Labor Branch of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

Six other Hazardous Occupations Orders, issued 
by the Secretary since the basic minimum age, 
overtime, and child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act went into effect in 1938, raise 
from 16 to 18 vears the minimum age for employ- 
ment in occupations in plants manufacturing ex- 
plosives, occupations ol motor-vehicle driver and 
power driven 


helper, coal mining, operation of 


woodworking machines occupations involving 


exposure to radioactive substances, and operation 


of power-driven hoisting apparatus 


Age Certificates 

Enforcement of the orders also is conducted by 
the Divisions as another part of the child labor 
Through coop- 


functions assumed last summer 


erative arrangements made with State agencies 
employment and age certificates issued by these 
agencies are aces pted by the Divisions as proct ol 
we under the wage and hour law Kmplovers 


from hiring under-age 


can protect themselves 
minors by first obtaining such certificates 

Copii sof the revised ordet ray be obtained from 
the Divisions’ offices in Washington, or its regional 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bir- 
mingham Cleveland Kansas City, 
Dallas and San Francisco and at the North 


offices, 


offices in 
Chicago, 


State Department of Labor 


N.€ 


( arolina 


Ral ih 


16 








Field Staffs 
Meet Monthly 

Regional directors, assistant regional directors 
and supervisors of Department of Labor fie 
services in nine key cities are holding regula 


monthly meetings for the purpose of discussing 
and coordinating Department policies and pro- 


grams under a memorandum sent out by Secretar 
of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach. 

The meetings are being held simultaneously o 
the last Wednesday of the month. Charles \\ 


Straub, Special Assistant to the Secretary, acts as 


Department liaison officer with the chairmen an 
secretaries of the meetings. 
quent participation by representatives of news 


papers, labor organizations, management, colleges 
and universities, private individuals, and Govern. 


ment agencies. 
Cities where the meetings are being held a 


names of the chairmen are: Atlanta, Harvey Dris- 


coll, Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Divisio 
Boston, Wendell D. MeDonald, Bureau of Lab 
Statistics; Chicago, Thomas O’Malley, Wage ar 
Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions; Clevelat 
J.K. Johnson, United States Employment Servi 
Dallas, Jim Bond, 
Williams, Solicitor’s Office; Philadelphia, Fra 
J. G. Dorsey, WHPCD; New York, Artl 
White. WHPCD; and San Francisco, Edward h 
\MeMahon, VRRD 


USES: Kansas City, R 


Most Paint Workers 
Granted Paid Vacations 


Nearly all establishments engaged in the m: 


facture of paints and varnishes granted paid vi 


' 


tions to plant workers, according to a study m 
by the Bureau of Labor Statisties in 12. cities 
August 1947 

Vacations in the industry are typically 1s 
in length after 1 year’s employment, althoug 
nearly a sixth of the establishments studied | 
vide for 2-week vacations. 


r lel 


Vacation policies for workers with greate 


of service are more liberal, about half the pla 


provide 2-week vacations after 3 years) emp 
ment, and three-fourths grant 2 weeks or © 
after 5 years’ employment. In addition, near 


establishments provide six paid holiday 
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Although there are about 150,000 Diesel units in 
“Diesel 
mechanic’? does not deseribe a sharp distinet occu- 


service in the United States, the term 
pation, according to the United States Employ- 
nent Service. In faet, general skill in engine main- 
tenance and repair is often more important in per- 
oming the job than specialized knowledge of 
Diesel engines. Actually, a so-called Diesel mech- 
nie is an engine mechanic with enough specialized 
nowledge to repair Diesel as well as other types of 
nternal combustion engines. 

Men servicing Diesels are employed by bus lines, 
ailroads, ships, large farms, trucking companies, 
ogging camps, electric light and power plants, con- 
struction equipment companies, and large build- 
ngs and factories. They also work in garages and 
ther establishments that service Diesel-powered 
juipment across the 


Employment is) spread 


watry. The merchant marine also has many 


Diesel-pow ered Vesst ls 


Better in West 


Current job opportunities are poor, although 
better in the West and 
Almost all the 


there are virtually none 


ospects are somewhat 


Southwest : according to the USES 
Dare im maintenance ; 
Diesel mechanics in the manufacturing process 
hans 


Causes, 


colpanhies are GIVihne their new 
Nesel jobs to mechanics already employed by 
m 

Long-range opportunities for Diesel mechanics 
The 


chanics experienced on other engines to service 


not favorable practice of retratning 
hesel engines before new workers are engaged and 
increased supply of Diesel mechanics, trained 
the armed forces, make the supply more than 
ecient to meet demand that may reasonably be 
tled tor some years to come 
Opportunities whieh do exist are found in the 
tenance Of tractors, construction machinery, 
dium- and small-sized vessels, locomotive shops, 
the truek and bus field, with the last constitut- 
market. It 


£ bv far the greatest is unlikely 


t Diesel engines will be used in passenger cars 
‘| 


le near future 


Be CUuse 


Diesel 


erally part of a broader field, the wages paid 


the duties of a mechanic are 


Mpare with those of machinists and automotive 


MOST ENGINE MECHANICS CAN BE TAUGHT TO SERVICE DIESELS 
Job Prospects Poor as Demand Is Slight for Maintenance 


mechanics. Hourly rates for experienced Diesel 
mechanics in July 1947 ranged from a low of $1 
in the South to a high of $1.90 on the west coast 
Time 
and a half is paid for hours over 40, with extra 


Construction rates are generally highest 


wage differentials frequent for the later shifts 


Hiring Practices 


Mechanics with specialized Diesel training only 
are at a disadvantage with general experience on 
internal combustion engines. Automobile engine 
Where oc upa- 


specily 


experience is frequently required 


tion is unionized, employers qualified 
journeymen; for example, some power companies 
and railroads require Diesel mechanics to have 
Vet- 
erans with skills acquired in the armed forces are 
Physical 


Many emplovers hire voung 


served a 4-vear machinist’s apprenticeship 


usually not considered fully qualified 
demands are high. 
bovs with mechanical aptitude and train them on 
the job. 

Some mechanics may also operate Diesel equip- 
ment or combine salesmanship with their mechan- 
ical knowledge. 

Officers in charge of maintenance of Diesel en- 
fines on ships are called engineers and must bi 
licensed by the United States Coast Guard ; experi- 
ence on both general ship engines and Diesel en- 
gines Is necessary and a written examination must 
be passed. 

Most workers attain status by on-the-job train- 
ing and upgrading. Where formal apprenticeship 


exists, length of training ts about 4 vears. Aut 


chanies are frequently hired and given supple- 
mentary trating, 
Courses in Diesel mechanics, generally as part of 


training in auto mechanics, are taught in some 
public vocational and trade schools operated by 
local school boards. Correspond: hee Courses nus! 
be supplemented by mechanical tratninyg 
tion on quality of instruction in private schools car 


x hools ol 


be obtained from the superintendent of 


the director of vocational training in the locality 
in which the school operates. Advertising, com 
pany employment offices, unions (especially in the 


merchant marine), and employment agencies ar 


sources for job openings 








































































































































NEW COLLEGE GRADUATES MAY OVERCROWD SOME PROFESSIONS 
4 Million Trained Workers Now; 8-Fold Increase Over 187) 


Will there be overcrowding in some of the pro- 
fessional fields within a few years? 

With an all-time peak enrollment of over 2.3 
million young people in our colleges and universi- 
ties, this question is put to the Department of 
Labor by many organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with vocational guidance and education. 
It is of obvious interest to all young people and to 
nearly 4 million professional and semiprotessional 
workers. 

Studies made by the Occupational Outlook Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the 
employment trends and outlook in a number of 
major professions revealed the following: 

Professional occupations as a group increased 
tenfold from less than a half million workers in 
1870 to almost 4 million today, a growth which will 
probably continue. 

In another 10 years or so about 4.5 million pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional workers probably 
will be employed. The large professions of teach- 
ing, engineering, nursing, medicine, law, and 
pharmacy, as well as many of the smaller fields 
seem likely to continue to grow. 


Medical Service Jobs 


The semiprofessional occupations, which have 


only recently emerged as a significant group, will 


also continue to gain in employment; among others, 
medical service occupations such as laboratory 
technicians and occupational therapists may grow 
rapidly. 

Replacement needs will create even more jobs 
in most cases than the prospective growth of the 
professions. The rate of loss has been especially 
large in recent years in nursing and teaching. 

To estimate these replacement needs, the Occu- 
pational Outlook Service has been developing 
tables of the working-life expectancy of persons at 
each age. Physicians, for example, with a median 
age of 44, have a much higher loss rate than 
chemical engineers, whose median age is 33. 

The last factor to be considered in determining 
the outlook is the number of trained workers who 
will be available for each field. An analysis of en- 
rollments and degrees in these high institutions 
shows that enrollments in engineering, for ex- 
ample, are now at an all-time high with over 


18 


225,000 regular students enrolled in standard ep. 
gineering courses and about 75,000 students ip 
junior colleges and other schools who anticipat 
transferring to regular courses. This is more thar 
as high as the prewar peak enroll 


three times 


ments. 


Enrollment Doubles 

On the basis of prewar survival rates of students 
it is likely that an increasing number of engineer- 
ing graduates will soon be available and the total 
eraduations for the 1940-50 decade will be almost 
twice as high as the total in the thirties. Enrol)- 
ments in several other fields, including law, are also 
very high. 

Taking all factors into consideration, it is likely 
that in a few years many of these graduates in 
engineering, law, and several other fields will not 
be able to find jobs in these fields. On the othe: 
hand, enrollments in teaching and nursing courses 
are not large enough to meet the prospecti 
demand for graduates. Medical schools are filled 
vet nearly four out of five of the graduates wil 
be needed to replace physicians dying or retiring 
and the present shortage of doctors will continu 


for some years 


Marshall Plan Conference 
Planned by Transport Unions 


A proposal for an early conference of unions 0! 
transport workers of the countries concerned wit! 
execution of the Marshall Plan was made in a rese- 
lution adopted by the General Council of the li 
ternational Transportation Federation, meeting # 
London in late November. 

The ITF is one of the dominant internationa 
labor organizations. United States transport unions 
were represented by Arthur E. Lyon, sceretaty 
treasurer of the Railway Labor Executives’ Ass 
clation. 

The resolution, after endorsing the United state 
proposal for long-range rehabilitation of wal 
stricken countries, instructed the ITF seeretari' 
to call a conference of transportation unions 


the earliest convenient date.” 
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Training of nurses must proceed at the highest 
rate attained during the war if needs for profes- 





sional nurses in 1960 are even to be approached, 





according to estimates released by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

Between 500,000 and 550,000 will 
1960, about 200,000 more than were 
available in 1946. This means that from 43,000 to 
15,000 must be graduated each year from 1951 
to 1960 









nurses be 


needed inh 






The estimates were included in a report origi- 





nally prepared for the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, with the cooperation of a com- 






mittee formed by the National League of Nursing 
Edueation. They are described by the Women’s 







Bureau as a realistic appraisal of possible attain- 
ment ina given period rather than an estimate of 
what ideally is desirable. To obtain the broadest 
which 





objectives, would, for example, provide 






mental patients and others with far more service 


han now is available, about twice as many nurses 










would be required. 


1947 Peak Year 


Th stated 


srduating class produced as a 


that the 
result of increased 
the Cadet 
vear, when 44,700 
the 


Bureau report largest 


uning initiated in wartime under 


Nurse Corps was attained this 





next few 
ars, according to estimates of the National 
the of 
graduates will be considerably smaller: 37,700 in 
48, 20,600 in 1949, and 26,700 in 1950. 

lf the 1960 goal of half a million or more nurses 


ses were graduated. During 






lague of Nursing Edueation, number 















sattained, the Bureau estimates that the largest 
mber, 315,700, would be employed in non-Fed- 
il hospitals. Next largest group, 100,000, would 
engaged in private duty. Third largest group, 
‘0,700, would be employed in publie health, the 
juivalent of 1 nurse for every 2,000 persons in 
"0. Other fields requiring increased numbers 
uld be Federal services (Government hospitals 
dagencies 


16,800, 


, Whose needs for 1960 are estimated 
and industrial establishments, which 
Lhave use for at least 25,000 nurses 12 vears 
om now 


In arriving at its estimates of nurses needed by 
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SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF CIVILIAN NURSES BY 1960 THREATENED 
Minimum Needs Require Training at Highest Wartime Rate 






1960, the Bureau based its consideration on the 
following current standards in nursing: 

1. Existing programs for preparing professional 
nurses. (In 1946, 6 percent of entering students 
planned to take the degree program; Q4 percent, 
the diploma program.) 

2. Existing requirements for entering the prof- 
fession. (Ninety-seven percent of schools require 
a high-school diploma; 3 percent, | or more years 
of college work.) 


3. Continued gradual increase in the 


trained practical nurse personnel, but no imme- 


use of 


diate marked change in this respect. 

4. A 48-hour week in institutional nursing with 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay, and a gradual attain- 
the 40-hour 
nursing service, 


ment of week in other types of 


the 
census of patients in hospitals at 


5. Continued increase in average 
the 


civilian hospitals in the period 1941-45 


daily 
rate for 
6. A high national level of economic activity 
with relatively full employment. 
7. A peacetime Army and Navy. 
8. A 1960 population of 153,375,000, 
mated for that vear by the Bureau of the Census 
Also Bureau 


was the fact that every vear approximately 6.33 


esti- 


iis 


taken into account in estimates 
percent of the total number of active graduate 
will the This 


represents the actual attrition rate among profes- 


nurses leave profession. figure 


sional nurses during the period 1930-39 


Kossoris To Direct 
BLS in Far West 


Max D. Kossoris, Chief of the Industrial Haz- 
ards Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will become Regional Director of the Bureau for 
the west coast and Rocky Mountain States on 
January 1, as part of the three-way shift of jobs 
currently taking place in the Bureau. Kossoris 
replaces William A. Bledsoe as Regional Director. 

Lester S. Kellogg, Chief of the Prices and Cost 
of Living Branch, resigned on January 1 to enter 
private industry. Edward D. Hollander replaces 
him. 








LABOR U. S. A. 


—Industria! War 






Emergence of the labor movement as an influ- tions at the turn of the century grew a policy of 









ential national economic group did not take place nonpartisan politics, summed up in the dictum 
without opposition or temporary set-backs. In ‘To defeat labor’s enemies and to reward its 
the 1890’s the new large corporations which had friends.”’ 

appeared on the economic scene vigorously fought On this basis, labor was frequently successfy 
efforts at unionizing their employees. At times, in obtaining legislative reforms. Laws protecting 
these clashes resulted in death, injuries, and other women and children in industry and _ reducing 






violence. industrial hazards were passed by several States 


Two bitter and bloody conflicts marked this 
period. The unsuccessful struggle of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers Workmen’s comperisation laws were adopted by 
against the Carnegie Steel Co. at Homestead, Pa., most States. Congress created the Departmen 
in 1892, was climaxed by a pitched battle between of Labor, with cabinet status, in 1913. In 191) 
Congress passed the Seamen’s Act regulating 





Department of Labor 








company-imported Pinkerton detectives and the 
strikers. Ten deaths and the intervention of the many of the conditions of employment for Amer: 
can sailors, and in 1916 enacted a basic 8-hour day 
for railroad workers in interstate commerce. 






National Guard resulted. 
Twenty-five persons were killed and 60 injured 







during the strike of the American Railway Union Opposition to the “pure trade-union’’ policies 
led by Eugene V. Debs against the Pullman Palace of the AFL unions came from the Socialist Labor 
Parlor Car Co., at Pullman, IIl., in 1894. Federal Party, the Socialist Party, and the Industria 





and State troops were used and court injunctions Workers of the World. The IWW was forme 
in 1905 by several dissident union and politica 






obtained against the union. 
After 1902, following a period of rapid union groups and pledged to abolition of the wage systen 
growth, employer opposition appeared to stiffen and to organization of the great mass of unskille 
and take on a more organized character. The years factory workers and migratory laborers. Succes 
from 1902 to World War I were characterized by ful for a limited period in the wheat fields, mines 
and lumber camps of the West, the [WW decline 
rapidly after 1913, although it still continues 








a definitely increasing antiunionism. 








Upward Trend nominal existence in a few localities. 

At first these tactics halted the growth of AFL During World War I, increased industri 
membership, but after 1902 the upward trend was activity and labor shortages brought a rap 
resumed, although at a somewhat slower rate. expansion of unions. A War Labor Board wi 
Despite general employer opposition, an increasing created to promote union-management cooper 
body of “trade” or collective-bargaining agree- ation and to aid in the settlement of potential! 






ments resulted from direct negotiations between serious disputes. For the first time in the histor 
of the country, a Federal labor agency specificall 
spelled out the right of workers to organize ! 
unions and to bargain collectively with employers 






unions and employers. These had the effect of 
stabilizing industrial relations and establishing job 






security. 

Unions in the AFL concentrated on raising through their chosen representatives. Uni 
membership increased in mining, shipbuilding, ° 
the railroads, and in packing house, textile, me? 
clotbing, food, leather, and metal-trades industries 






wages, establishing the 8-hour day and other im- 
provements in working conditions through exten- 
sion of the area of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. They resisted the efforts of various political Unions seriously concerned themselves with org 
izing semiskilled and unskilled workers 
(“Labor U. S. A.—Losses and Gains” 0 








forces in the labor movement to gain union sup- 





port for partisan programs. 


Out of the debate of this issue in AFL conven- month.) 
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Some Current Bulletins 


School and Work Programs, a Study of Experience in 136 School Systems, by 
Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen, and Maris M. Proffitt. Jointly issued by the 
Division of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, and the Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency. Based on a study made in 1945 of experience 
in different parts of the country with programs under which students were 
released from some school time to take part-time work. Single copies of this 
report may be obtained from the Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, United States Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Apprentice Training in Elberton, Ga., the Granite Center of the South, by Reginald 
Perry, information representative of the Apprentice-Training Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Reprinted from Monumental News Review. Explains how 
apprenticeship programs are conducted in the granite and other stone-cutting 
trades in the United States and features the area-wide apprenticeship program 
in Elberton, Ga. Describes the work processes in which apprentices are trained 
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of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 
City Worker's Family Budget—BLS publication, serial no. R-1909. Preprint 
from February 1948 Monthly Labor Review. 38 pp. 20 cents. 
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plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money 
order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's 
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